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ake Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. occasionally deceive us. jaction. 
and Subseriptions and Payments received by Until the year 1816, indeed, no better way had | Although the nicest judgment of the scientific 
day, JOHN RICHARDSON been discovered of discriminating pulmonary dis-| physician be occasionally required to discriminate 
heir a ee : eet eases ; but at this period, Dr. Leennec, an eminent | consumption in the living body, from the chronic 
the AT NO. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, } me f P: : hit : } j I fect f t al : fl: ti th ° diffi 
ath, shiénailiiienies. physician of Paris, hit upon a new method. It/effects of pectoral inflammation, there is no diffi- 
ock, consisted in applying the ear to the purposes of|culty in their discrimination when we come to ex- 
f the Sects,» discrimination, and the originality and strangeness |amine the contents of the chest after death. In 
= it peid fe Fm sie papeeen einem mnigg een, of the discovery excited great surprise and no little|an examination of a consumptive patient after 
; . “4 a ' > i" had = ee 2 
= part of the United States, for three months, if paid a incredulity amongst the profession of the day. | death, the lungs are found ina state which cannot 
s by advance, six and a-half cents. Dr. Leennee was led to enter on this new path by | be produced by any other known disease. W ere 
‘kets . ase 'a very simple circumstance. By bringing his ear|the public in possession of any rational conception 
hool, acide hii ities |near to the chest of a patient, he observed that | of this state, it would effectually shield them from 
1 be 4 ‘ ilcaaaaciae certain sounds were emitted from the chest during | the designs of those unprincipled persons who pre- 
— On the Nature of Consumption, the act of breathing. Following up the hint, he|tend to have a specific for its removal. In the 
™ The pulmonary organs have been divided by} constructed an instrument on the principle of an| language of medicine the lungs of consumptive 
No. anatomists into three distinct textures, which may | ear-trumpet, that the sounds might be heard the | patients are said to contain tubercles or small tu- 
upils be individually or collectively the seat of disease. | more distinctly, and with this instrument, called | mors, and we shall presently lay before the reader 
rded. In the first place, branches of the windpipe perfo-|a stethoscope, he commenced a series of observa-|a sketch of the progress of these extraordinary and 
— rate the lungs in every direction, and these as/tions. These observations, after having been pro-| destructive bodies. 
vould well as the windpipe are lined throughout by a/secuted with astonishing assiduity for several| The seeds of the disease, which will eventually 
er, 80 delicate membrane similar to the lining of the| years, ended in Lennec’s giving publicity to the|establish consumption, may be deposited in his 
and- mouth and nostrils; inflammation of this membrane | fruits of his labours. Their general result showed |lungs a considerable time before the patient is 
hool, constitutes catarrh or common cold. Secondly,| that the lungs when in a healthy state always emit | aware of any alteration in his general health. He 
enth- the outside of each lung is covered by a still more | during respiration sounds of a peculiar character ;|may be engaged for weeks in the routine of busi- 
on delicate membrane, thin and transparent like|and in the progress of their diseases that they|ness or of pleasure, previous to his receiving any 
» fate “silver” paper, called the pleura; inflammation|emit sounds of a different description, each dis-| warning of the pulmonary danger, unless, perhaps, 
y the of this membrane constitutes pleurisy. Thirdly,|ease, singular to say, having its own variety of|in a trifling irritation about the top of the wind- 
es at there is a texture contained between the internal|sounds. ‘his, the acoustic mode of discrimina-|pipe, accompanied by a dry tickling cough. A 
harge and external membranes just described, which|tion, has since had an extended trial, and its|sight of the lungs, during this early stage, can be 
consists of the vessels and other proper substance| claims to utility are now recognized by professional | obtained only in case the patient be destroyed by 
of the lungs; inflammation of this intervening| men in various parts of the world. the inroad of some other disease, or by an accident. 
texture is what is known in technical language by| The inflammatory diseases of the chest are as|Then, on opening the chest, the following appear- 
the name of inflammation of the lungs. Con-| curable as inflammation in other parts of the body; | ances present themselves. 
rm at sumption is a disease of a nature quite apart from| but the consumptive disease is one of the most in-| In the upper half of both lungs, great numbers 
ncern that of ordinary inflammation. tractable with which we are acquainted. Con-|of roundish bodies, somewhat resembling small 
a _No class of diseases have afforded, under certain | scientious medical men at once admit that patients | pearls, are seen scattered. They are of a pale 
eres, circumstances, more difficulty in their discrimina-| in whom consumption has been established rarely | grey colour, and vary in size from that of a millet 
ANS, tion than those of the chest. The various inflam-| recover; yet there are quacks who pretend to be|to that of a hempseed. They feel hard, and ad- 
street. matory attacks when they existed in a severe de-| able to cure every instance, and, what is still more | here to the substance of the lungs, in which they 
gree, have been at times confounded with each/to be regretted, such persons have often succeeded | are set after the manner of currants in the surface 
other ; and the protracted effects of inflammation| in bringing over a portion of the public to believe|of a pudding. These are the remarkable bodies 
in this in the living body, are still frequently mistaken | in their pretensions. It is not difficult, however, |called tubercles. Their structure is altogether 
; by the public for the presence of consumption. Aj|to account for this apparent success. An affec-| foreign to the healthy structure of the lungs ; but 
igned, patient may have violent cough, frequent expecto-|tionate mother for instance, who has delicate fe-|the functional or organic change of the latter, 
1. ration of purulent matter, shortness of breath,| male children, is exceedingly apt, should any of|which must necessarily precede their formation, 
sense of pain or oppression in the chest, wasting | them become subject to cough, to take alarm, and|is not as yet clearly explained. In the obscurity 
of the flesh, hectic fever, and yet all these symp-| to immediately conclude that the cough is a sign|of their origin, they resemble certain plants that 
toms may be the consequence of an extensive and | of the commencement of consumption. If, while|suddenly spring up in places where their species 
wi. long continued attack of catarrh; or this (and it|under this impression, the mother obtains the|were previously unknown. It is certain, however, 
ef, of less rarely occurs) with the effects of a dangerous! opinion of a quack, she is certain to have her sus-| that the elements of tubercles are not derived from 
place. pleurisy, or of inflammation of the proper sub-|picions corroborated. The child is then submitted | the atmosphere, for they are often found in parts 
—— stance of the lungs. The difficulty experienced | to his treatment, and though the complaint be a|of the human frame, such as the bones, to which 
e 89th in attempting to discriminate these diseases is ex-| common cold or any other complaint equally cura-| the atmospheric air cannot gain admission. 
ed and plained in the fact that they have many symp-| ble, he will publish the case, as soon as recovery| This early stage, we have remarked, may or may 
eeting, toms in common. Every severe derangement of|comes about, as a cure of consumption, and the|not be attended with slight external symptoms. 
b oh, the lungs and their connexions is sure to be ac-| mother who was at first deceived by ber own affec-| The tubercles are too small and too slow in their 
he late companied with cough, shortness of breath, and/tionate solicitude, and afterwards duped by the| growth, to disturb as yet, in any marked degree, 
had for one or more of the other symptoms enumerated|cunning of the imposter, will voluntarily attest | the vital functions of the surrounding parts. The 
weak- above. The difficulty of discrimination is further| bis certificate of skill. This is a fair sample of|substance of the lungs quietly yields to their 
d _ accounted for in the peculiar position of the lungs.|the manner in which quackery secures its advo-| pressure, and the respiration is not sensibly affected 
aaa As the lungs are contained within a bony case| cates and its victims. On the list of the honoura-| by their morbid encroachment. But, once created, 
voured formed by the ribs, we are unable, when any por-|ble practitioner we never find these “ surprising | tubercles will, in a longer or shorter time, proceed 
eptance _ tion of their structure is changed by disease, to|cures.” No, when he is consulted in such cases, | through their accustomed course. Their progress 
ascertain either by our sight or our touch the ex-|he assures the mother that her impressions are|may be conveniently divided into three stages, of 
—_—— act character and seat of the morbid change, and, | groundless, prescribes for the patient, and, when| which two stages remain to be described. 
if we have no other means of forming an opinion, | the affection is removed, the only credit he claims| In the first stage, the tubercles had attained the 
street. we are obliged to depend on the external symp-|or receives is the credit of having subdued a|size of millet and of hempseeds. In the second 
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stage, they continue to increase in size, and, From the Journal of George Fox. 
drawing nearer to each other, they appear arranged| Another paper I wrote there concerning the 
into irregular groups. A yellow speck soon be-! Stone spoken of by Daniel, chap. ii., which became 


comes developed in the centre of each tubercle, |g great mountain, and filled the whole earth | 


and, extending itself slowly, encroaches on thejgrey 'ghowing “ that thereby was set forth the kingdom 
structure, of which the tubercle seemed originally | and power of Christ.” 
composed, until the grey colour completely disap-| 


5 y col p : When Christ, the Stone that became a great 
pears in the yellow. Individually the size of the | py 


q untain, and filled the whole earth, had broken 
tumors may now be included between that of a |to pieces the head of gold, and the breast of silver, 
pea and a filbert. Their structure is still firm, and the belly of brass, and the legs of iron, and 


tus for retaining water in its stomach, so that it 
can march from well to well without great incon- 
| venience, although they be several hundred miles 
apart. And thus, when a company of eastern 
|merchants cross from Aleppo to Bussora, over a 
|plain of sand which offers no refreshment to the 
\exhausted senses, the whole journey being about 
eight hundred miles, the camel of the heavy cara- 
| van moves cheerfully along, with a burden of six 
lor seven hundred weight, at the rate of twenty 


and several may be seen either coalescing or united ‘the feet part iron, part clay, (which were the four| miles a day; while those of greater speed, that 


into one mass. 


bercles are united into homogenous masses, gene-| ended the outward Jews’ typical kingdom; Daniel 
rally equal in size, or rather larger than a walnut. | saith, «In the days of these kings, shall the God 


The structure of cach mass becomes gradually) of heaven sct up a kingdom, which shall never be| 


: ° . \ . 
; " . ss |monarchies, to wit, the Babylonian and Mede, the} ¢@rry a man, without much other load, go forward 
The third stage is at hand. The groups of tu-| Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman,) and had|at double that pace and daily distance. 


Patient 
under his duties, he kneels down at the command 
lof his driver, and rises up cheerfully with his 
\load ; he requires no whip or spur during his mo. 


softer and moister, and if pressed between the | destroyed.” Dan. ii. 44. Christ said, « All pow-| notonous march ; but, like many other animals, he 


fingers at this time, it feels greasy like new cheese. | oy jg given unto me in beaven and in carth.”| 


Continuing to soften, it gradually passes from | Matt. xxviii. 18. 


the solid to the fluid state. The fluid first forms| this world.” John xviii. 36. 


feels an evident pleasure in musical sounds; and 


And, “ My kingdom is not of therefore, when fatigue comes upon him, the driver 
“Christ is the im-|Sings some cheering snatch of his Arabian melo- 


in the centre of the mass, and its quantity steadily age of the invisible God, the first-born of every dies, and the delighted creature toils forward with 


augments until the solid portions of the tubercles | ¢roature. For by him were all things created, that 


a brisker step, till the hour of rest arrives, when 


are completely broken down. In a short time,| ro jn heaven, and that are in earth, visible and| he again kneels down, to have his load removed 


these fluid tubercles burst into the air tubes, and | jnyisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions. | 


for a little while; and if the stock of food be not 


are expectorated in a violent fit of coughing, leav-| 5, principalities, or powers,: all things were |€Xhausted, he is further rewarded with a few 


ing hollow ulcers in the substance of the lungs. 


‘created by him, and for him; and he is before all | mouthfuls of the cake of barley, which he carries 


This is the history of genuine consumption, or | things, and by him all things consist.” Col. i. 15|for the sustenance of his master and himself. 


the tubercular disease of which more than a fourth |_17, 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain are said to 
perish. Commencing, as we have seen, in small 
hard grains, the tubercles gradually increase in 
size, and change their colour from grey to yellow. 
They then unite into irregular masses. The 
centres of these masses becomes soft, and after- 
wards fluid. The fluidity eventually involves the | 
whole mass, and this is the final transformation 
which tubercles undergo before they burst into 
the air tubes and are expectorated. The consti- | 
tution of the patient generally begins to suffer in 
the second stage. In the third stage the symp- 
toms are still more severe. Harassing cough has|the King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
then sct in, and fever, with copious night-sweats, " 
&e. A temporary relief may succeed to the ex- 
pectoration of the first fluid tubercles; but new 
crops will continue to form and go through the 
same process, until the lungs of the patient are 
no longer capable of sustaining life, and his body 
is reduced to almost the figure of a skeleton. hand of God. 


a od 


Here ye may see, all things consist by| Under a burning sun, upon an arid soil, enduring 
Jesus Christ, and all things were created by Christ, | great fatigue, sometimes entirely without food for 
‘and for him, whether they be things in heaven,|days, and seldom completely slaking his thirst 
or things in earth, visible or invisible, they were|™ore than once during a progress of several hun- 
lereated by him, and for him; yea, thrones, do-|dred miles, the camel is patient, and apparently 
‘minions, principalities and powers, these were all | happy. 


He ordinarily lives to a great age, and is 


‘created by him, and for him. So, Christ is “‘ King| Seldom visited by any disease. 
of kings, and Lord of lords.” Rev. xix. 16. And 
\the “ Prince of the kings of the earth.” Chap. i. 5. hump is the Arabian camel, and is usually called 
Out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, with which |the dromedary. The species with two humps is 
he shall smite the nations, and he shall rule them the Bactrian camel. 
with a rod of iron; as the vessel of a potter, shall | distinguish as dromedaries those camels which are 
they be dashed in pieces, who do not obey Him, used for riding. 


Camels are of two species. That with one 


The Asiatics and Africans 


There is no essential difference 


This is|in the species, but only in the breed. The camel 
Christ, who said, “I am Alpha and Omega, the|of the heavy caravan, the baggage camel, may be 
| beginning and the ending, the first and the last ;’’ | compared to the dray-horse ; the dromedary to the 
‘so he is over all nations, and above them all. We| hunter, and, in some instances, to the race-horse. 
‘must understand this rod of iron, by which Christ] Messengers on dromedaries, according to Burck- 
rules the nations, is a figurative speech of Christ, | hardt, have gone from Daraou to Berber in eight 
who is ascended into heaven, and is at the right days, while he was twenty-two days with the cara- 
All power in heaven and in earth,|van on the same journey. i 
is given unto him, and all things were created by| account of the Empire of Morocco, tells a romantic 


Mr. Jackson, in his 


Cost of Bombardment.—Every shell thrown by | him, and for him; so then they are Christ’s, and | story of a swift dromedary, whose natural pace 


the Allies upon Sebastopol, is said to cost $125. 
We know not how near this estimate is to the 
truth ; but, assuming it as the basis of calculation, | princes decree justice.” Prov. viii. 15. 
we reach some startling conclusions. 


he hath power over all things, for all are his. So, | was accelerated in an extraordinary manner by the 
as the Scripture saith, “ By me kings reign, and| enthusiasm of his rider: “Talking with an Arab 
But if|of Suse, on the subject of these fleet camels, and 
In thirteen they abuse his power, and do not do justice, as is the desert horse, he assured me that he knew a 


days, no less than 780,000 shells and balls were | decreed by Christ, the King of kings, and Lord| young man who was passionately fond of a lovely 
thrown , and at $135 each, if they were all shells, | of lords, the first and the last, they must feel and| girl, whom nothing would satisfy but some oranges; 


that cost would be a little more than $115,000,- 
000! 


This seems hardly possible; but the ex-|will rule such as abuse his power. 


know the weight of his rod of iron, by which he| these were not to be procured at Mogadore, and, 
That is de-|as the lady wanted the best fruit, nothing less 





pense at the lowest estimate, must be enormous. | creed by Him, who hath all power in heaven and than Marocco oranges would satisfy her. The 





The balls thrown in thirteen days are supposed to 
have weighed more than 35,000,000 pounds, which | of men. 
would cost, at the rate of pig iron even in Eng- 
land, nearly half a million dollars; while the ex- 
pense for powder alone—about five million 
pounds—would be three quarters of a million. 
The cannon balls, if rolled into rail bars weighing 


G. F. 
Kingstan, the Eleventh month, 1687. 


—_——_o————_ 


The Camel. 


Over the arid and thirsty deserts of Asia and 


in earth given to him, and rules in the kingdoms Arab mounted his heirie at dawn of day, went to 


Marocco (about one hundred miles from Moga- 
dore), purchased the oranges, and returned that 
night after the gates were shut, but sent the 
oranges to the lady by a guard of one of the 
batteries.” 

The training of the camels to bear burthens, in 


sixty pounds to the yard, would make a single! Africa, the camel affords to man the only means|the countries of the Kast, has not been minutely 


track railway from New York to Albany, 160|of intereourse between one country and another. | described by any traveller. 


miles.—Advocate of Peace. 


a 


Natural History Society, Dr. Durkee made some |man, from the earliest ages. It is constituted t 


remarks upon the mosquito. Among other things, |endure the severest hardships with little physical 


he stated that he had satisfied himself, from |inconvenience. 
the male mosquito has no sting, and cannot draw 


organ. 


i ¢ have the capacity of closing, so as to shut out the|tom him to receive the heaviest loads.” 
blood, the female alone being endowed with that| driving sand, when the whirlwind scatters it over 


M. Brue, who, at the 


The camel has been created with an especial adap-|latter part of the seventeenth century, had the 
4 . tation to the regions wherein it has contributed to 
Mosquitoes.—At a late meeting of the Boston|the comfort, and even to the very existence of 


management of the affairs of a French commercial 
company at Senegal, says, ‘soon after a camel is 
»| born, the Moors tie his feet under his belly, and 
having thrown a large cloth over his back, put 


her : ; Its feet are formed to tread|heavy stones at each corner of the cloth, which 
repeated examination with the microscope, that/lightly upon a dry and shifting soil; its nostrils 


rests on the ground. ‘They in this manner accus- 


Both 
ancient and modern authors agree tolerably well 


the desert ; it is provided with a peculiar appara-|in their accounts of the load which a camel cam 
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carry. Sandys, in his Travels in the Holy Land 
says, ‘six hundred weight is the ordinary load, 
yet will he carry a thousand.” The caravans are 
distinguished as light or heavy, according to the 
load which the camels bear. The average load of 
the heavy, or slow-going camel, as stated by Major 
Rennell, who investigated their rate of travelling 
with great accuracy, is from 500 to 600lbs. 
Burckhardt says, that his luggage and provisions 
weighing only 2 ewt., and his camel being capable 
of carrying 6 ewt., he sold him, contracting for 
the transport of his luggage across the desert. 
The camel sometimes carries large panniers, filled 


| ble amount of harm to their owners. 
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The Bees of the Bible. and he very soon will be the owner of those beauti- 
1. They are very numerous. Reference is made | ful and valuable creatures. And it is just as true 
to them in almost every part of the sacred volume. | that if he should ill-use one of them, say the first 
Sometimes something of a swarm is found to-| of the two last named, so that it should sicken or 
gether. But generally they are referred to singly, | die, the whole swarm would sicken or die too. 
and one after another. |So that owners must be very careful of the life 
2. They differ from all other kind of Bees, in |and health of each one of them. 
that not one of them ever stings. Most beesarc| It certainly cannot but interest my readers that 
armed and wax valiantin fight,and can do great| @"y man can make this valuable acquisition without 
harm to people, even to cause the death of those|it costing him a penny in money. Indeed, they 
they sting. But the Bible Bees never harmed a| cannot be bought atany price in silver or gold ; 
mortal. Indeed, they have prevented an ineredi-| yet any man may have a whole swarm if he will 
{n fact, if| Set his heart—his whole heart—earnestly upon the 





with heavy goods; sometimes bales are strapped 
on his back, fastened either with cordage made of 
the palm-tree, or leathern thongs ; and sometimes 
two, or more, will bear a sort of litter, in which 
women and children ride with considerable 
ease. 

The expense of maintaining these valuable 
creatures is remarkably little: a cake of barley, a 
few dates, a handful of beans, will suffice, in addi- 
tion to the hard and prickly shrubs which they 
find in every district but the very wildest of the 
desert. They are particularly fond of those vege- 
table productions which other animals would never 
touch, such as plants which are like spears and 
daggers, in comparison with the needles of the 
thistle, and which often pierce the incautious 
traveller's boot. He might wish such thorns 
eradicated from the earth, if he did not behold 
the camel contentedly browsing upon them; for 
he thus learns that Providence has made nothing 
in vain. Their teeth are peculiarly adapted for 
such diet. Differing from all other ruminating 
tribes, they have two strong cutting teeth in the 
upper jaw; and of the six grinding teeth, one on 
each side, in the same jaw, has a crooked form :| 
their canine tecth, of which they have two in each 
jaw, are very strong; and in the lower jaw the 
two external cutting teeth have a pointed form, 


if they were properly cultivated, so that they should 
every where abound, and were to be in possession 
of every individual, it is believed that the greatest 


hood, and misery in the world would immediately 
cease. That isvery strange. But the Bees are 
certainly most wonderful peacemakers, and most 
wonderful agents in putting an end to all kinds of 
human woe. It is not doubted by those best ac- 
quainted with them, that if a family possessed a 
whole swarm, that is as many as the Bible recom- 
mends, that family would be one of the happiest 
on earth, even though they had not a dollar in the 
world, and knew not where they should get their 
next meal. 

So that these Bees are a marvel in that they not 
only do not sting people themselves, but destroy 
all other kind of stings. They have been known 
to destroy completely the sting of remorse, the sting 
of anger, the sting of malicc, the sting of slander, 
the sting of discontent, the sting of despair, Xc. 

3. These Bees produce a vast amount of honey. 

Even a solitary one of them has been known to 
produce sweetness enough to last a family a twelve- 
month and more. And the sweetness was a thou- 
sand times sweeter than that of honey or the honey- 
comb of other bees, and was more to be desired 
‘ , t than gold yea, than much fine gold. Indeed, we 
and the foremost of the grinders is also pointed| haye known a whole neighborhood sweetened 
and crooked. They are thus provided with a throughout and in the happiest manner, by only a 
most formidable apparatus for cutting and tearing] few of these Bees. There was honey in every heart 
the hardest vegetable substance. But the camel] there and honey on every lip. And 
is, at the same time, organized so as to graze upon 
the finest herbage, and browse upon the most deli-| Bees never cloys the appetite or causes hoathing, 
cate leaves ; for his upper lip being divided, he is} pyen by the most abundant use, as other honey 
enabled to nip off the tender shoots, and turn| does. ‘In fact, the more people eat of it, the more 
them into his mouth with the greatest facility. they can, and the more they do; and though vast 


Whether the sustenance, therefore, which he} numbers have used this honey in the freest manner, 
finds, be of the coarsest or the softest kind, he is yet those who have used the most of it have been 


equally prepared to be satisfied with and to en-/the farthest from being sick. Indeed, these per- 
Joy it. sons have enjoyed the very best of health. And this 
kind of honey can be recommended to any mortal 

A Remarkable Man.—The Boston (Mass.)| that is sick, as of vast value, and with just as much 

Times says, “ There is a man residing in this city,| propriety to all the well, in the certainty that even 

who came here twenty-years ago from England, /| they shall be better. 

and brought with him some three hundred guineas|_ My readers, by this time, may like to get a sight 

of his own hard earning, with which he commenced | of these Bible bees. We take great pleasure in 

business as a grocer on a small scale. Little by|giving them the opportunity. There is such a 

little he inmereased his trade, and at the present|swarm of them that we have not time to exhibit 

time he is probably worth more than any other) them all, and give only a few specimens :— 

man in Massachusetts in the same line of business.| Be ye kindly affectioned one towards another. 

During the period of twenty-three years, he never} Be sober and watch unto prayer. 

gave a note of hand or took one; he never sueda| Be content with such things as ye have. 

man, and never was sued himself, nor ever called} Be strong in the Lord. 

to the witness stand in any court during the whole} Be courteous. 

period. He never was naturalized, and of course} Be not wise in your own conceits. 

never voted, although he has paid thousands of} Be not unmindful to entertain strangers. 

dollars for State and county taxes. He has been] Be not children in understanding. — 

known to buy a cargo of West India goods amount-| Be followers of God, as dear children. 

lng to $90,000, for which he paid cash on delivery.| It should also be said that these Bees are very 





4. Which leads me to say the honey of these 


oo ———— 


He never deals in or drinks intoxicating liquors;| fond of each other’s company, so that if a man 
hever gives a dollar for a charitable purpose where| gets possession of one of them, that one is very sure 
he thinks his name will appear in the newspapers,|to call the whole swarm—the one putting many 


although he has distributed thousands to the dis-| more in his possession. That is, eta man Be a 
tress of his fellow-men. 


follower of God, or Be sober and watch unto prayer, 


part of the wrong, and harm, and violence, and false- | 


jmatter. For it is gratifying for us to say, that 

/news has been received, and in which the fullest 

| confidence may be placed, to this amount, “ Ask, 

jand yeshall receive.” “ Ho! every one that thirst- 

‘eth, and be that hath no money, come !’’—Pascal. 
———_—_+.—__—_ 

Mediterranean Electric Telegraph Company.— 
The Mediterranean Electric Telegraph Company 
is on the point of despatching their cable, which 
is shortly to complete the telegraph communica- 
tion between London and Algiers. It will be re- 
membered that last year 110 miles of cable were 
jsent out from England, and laid down between 
|Spezzia and the most northern point of Corsica. 
For this section of the line 90 miles of cable, 
weighing eight tons to the mile, and containing 
six insulated wires were required; the remainder 
was taken to the straits between Corsica and Sar- 
dinia, and twelve miles were laid down there, the 
communication having meantime been completed 
along the Island of Corsica by land. The remain- 
der, which had been sent out to secure a sufficient 
| quantity, was then brought home (in length about 
eight miles) and spliced to the cable just about to 
be sent out. The communication being now com- 
plete from London to Cagliari in the south of Sar- 
dinia, and the line from Algiers to Cape Bonan, 
on the African coast, having been opened last 
January, nothing is now wanted to complete the 
work and come under the guarantee mentioned 
above than a submarine cable from Cape Sparti- 
veuto, adjoining Cagliari to Bonan. This is the 
cable now lying coiled in the hold of the ship 
Result, 1700 tons register, belonging to 
Green, of Blackwall, and commanded by 
Knoll, the same gentleman who conducted the 
previous operation so successfully. 

This cable is the largest and the heaviest, be- 
sides being the longest, ever laid down. It is 150 
miles long, each mile weighing 8 tons, and the 
whole cable weighing 1200 tons. This is excla- 
sive of 12 miles of lighter cable, sent with it to 
avoid all chance of deficiency. Its stowage de- 
mands the greatest care, owing to the enormous 
weight, and the circumstance that it is all in one 
piece. Seventy-one miles of it have been put in 
the lower hold, forty-two miles on the orlop deck, 
'thirty miles in ’tween decks, seven miles in the 
after hold, and the twelve spare miles of what is 
called small cable, although it weighs five tons to 
the mile, is also on ’tween decks, and every one 
of these portions has to be shored at very short 
intervals, to prevent the movement of the cable. 
Altogether, the weight which will be sent in this 
vessel will be 1960 tons—a weight which Captain 
Kell informed us with pride, only made her draw 
22 feet 5 inches of water. In laying down the 
last portion of the cable, that between Spezzia and 
Corsica, it took five days, including the stoppage 
that had to take place in cutting the cable, and 
going round to lay the short lengths between 
Corsica and Sardinia. It is expected that the 
present cable will be laid down in four days. 

The Mediterranean Telegraph Company antici- 
pate that in two years and a half they will have a 
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direct communication with Bombay, and thence| godly conversation both before the heathen and 
by telegraphs already at work in the presidencies others among whom you dwell,—that many may | 
of Calcutta; and they consider this line they are | have cause to bless the Lord on your behalf. We) 
just about to complete as only the preliminary) have herewith sent you our printed epistle and) 
step to this result. Their proposed line, joining| several minutes in writing, by which you may see | 
the one at preseut open to Cagliari at Cape Spar-| we have had a good and comfortable Yearly 
tivento, will first be taken to Malta, and thence| Meeting the affairs of which were carried on in 
direct under the Mediterranean to Alexandria. | much love and unity, and there was a great| 
This will be an immense distance; 984 miles of|concern in the minds of Friends, for the pro- 
submarine cable, without a station; from Alexan-| motion of Truth, and that the testimony thereof | 
dria to Suez, by land, 248 miles; another sub-| may be kept up in all its branches, that our off- 
marine cable under the Red Sea to Aden, with|spring may be preserved out of the many evils| 
two stations, Cosiri and Liddah, 1552 miles, and| that abound in the world, and may be kept out of 
from Aden to Bombay, with stations at the Kooria | pride, and from running into the vain and foolish 
Moorta Islands and Rasal-had, 1000 miles. |fashions and customs that too many amongst us| 

When this undertaking is completed, the com-| are ready to follow, which often lead to greater 
munication with Calcutta, which now takes anjevils. It is our tender advice that parents be 
average of thirty-six days, will be reduced to a/ good examples to their children, training them up| 
few minutes. Professor Faraday, about two years|in the way of Truth, and endeavouring early to 
ago, called the attention of telegraph companies to|implant good principles on their young and tender 
the fact that there was great difficulty in sending | minds,—as much as may be restraining them from 
any communication through a greater length of| running into such things that tend to their hurt, 


wire than 300 miles; but some time since 
Brett has been experimenting, with a view to! 
overcome this difficulty, and has perfectly succeed-| 
ed in doing so. By connecting each individual | 
wire in this coil of six, and also those belonging 
to another cable intended for an American com-}| 
pany, he was enabled to experiment on a length | 
of 1250 miles with perfect success, and he has 
prepared a new instrument for use with wires of| 
great length. London Daily News. 
anode penicinns 
For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members | 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


THOMAS LIGHTFOOT. 
(Continued from page 29.) 

Thomas Lightfoot took up his abode at New 
Garden, and presented his certificate to Newark | 
Monthly Meeting, of which New Garden and} 
Kennet were then branches. The minute made} 
on the occasion, narrates that he produced a cer- 
tificate from Moate Monthly Meeting, West Meath | 
county, Ireland, which certificate informs ‘that 
he is in unity with them, and hath ajconcern for the | 
promotion of Truth, and that he hath been helpful | 
amongst them in the discipline of the church.” 
It also certifies that he had a “ public testimony 
for the Truth,” and was diligent in keeping to) 
meetings when at home, attending provincial and 
national meetings.” The certificate also mentions 
that his son-in-law Joseph Wiley, who, with his 
family, had accompanied Thomas to America, was | 
also in unity with Moate Monthly Meeting. Of 
Abigail Wiley, the wife of this Joseph, we shall | 
have occasion to speak hereafter. 

Thomas Lightfoot was soon employed in religi-| 
ous service, and in the business of the meetings| 
for discipline he belonged to. In 1717, he was| 
a represesentative to the Yearly Meeting, and was| 
one appointed to draft an epistle to London Yearly | 
Meeting. The epistle from the latter meeting for | 
1716, had been received and read, together with 
several minutes on the concerns, which had en-| 
gaged its attention. These had been very satis- 
factory to honest Friends in Philadelphia, to hear, 
and a portion of them will doubtless prove edify- 
ing now. From the epistle we extract the follow-| 
ing: 

“Tt is our hearty desire that you may be pre- 
served a zealous people for the honour of God, and 
the promotion of his Truth, being more and more 
instrumental in his hand for the carrying on the 
great work of reformation he has begun on the! 
earth. May you be exemplary in all manner of | 


| 





| bodies of Friends or others in Friends’ burying 


and to the reproach of our holy profession. It 


stantial body of Society, which was grieved at this 
tendency to what they deemed in some sort idola- 
try, and endeavoured to counteract it by kind ad- 
vices and pointed directions. We find some pro- 
fessing advocates of Quakerism in the present 
day, defending the ground from which this pal- 
pable departure from primitive principle springs, 
and holding up the practice of such, as would not 
submit to the judgment of the body in ancient 
times, as a sanctioning precedent for modern imi- 
tation. Among those who were gathered under 
the ministry of George Fox, and his spiritually 
illuminated fellow-labourers in the gospel of Christ, 
there were soon found some, who abode not faith- 
ful to that, of which they had been convinced. 
The actions of such backsliders from the Truth, 
whether they were the hat-wearing in time of 
prayer of the followers of Perrot, the discipline- 
opposing of the disciples of Wilkinson and Story, 
the ranting-howlings of the Pearsons, the super- 
stition, pride, or loving-idolatry of the erectors of 
tombstones in grave-yards, the ease-loving, or in- 
differency of the neglectors of family discipline, 


ought to be the particular care of all those who |and parental restraint, form no example for the 


take upon them the management of the affairs of 
™|.. * ‘ . ° 

Truth in all the churches of Christ, to rule well in 
their own houses, having their children in subjec- 
tion with all gravity ; ‘for if a man knows not how 


imitation of those who are genuine Quakers. The 
legitimate spiritual descendants of the worthies, 
who testified alike against all these backsliders, 
will find themselves united with their ancestors, 


to rule his own house, how shall he take care of|in all their testimonies against error, and in sup- 


the church of God?’ Dear Friends, the good edu- 


eation of our children, and their succeeding us in | 


bearing a noble testimony for God and his Truth 
from one generation to another, following the foot- 
steps of our worthy ancient Friends, who are gone 
to rest, is of so great a moment that we ought to 
prefer it before all outward concerns. Our hearty 
desires are, that the God of all our mercies may 
endue you with wisdom and understanding to 
direct you therein, and in all other things to tend 
to his honour, and the welfare of yourselves and 
posterity.” 

This epistle was signed by George Whitehead 
and many more of the valuable Friends, who were 
at the time in London. The minutes adopted by 
the Yearly Meeting, and sent down as rules for 
subordinate meetings, were these three: 

First. “This meeting being informed that 
Friends in some places have gone into the vain 
and empty customs of erecting monuments over the 
dead bodies of Friends, by stones, inscriptions, tomb- 
stones, &c., and being very desirous Friends should 
keep to a commendable plainness and simplicity 
in this, as well as other respect, it is therefore the 
advice of this meeting, that all such monuments as 
are already in being over the dead bodies of 


port of the Truth. 

The foregoing minutes of London Yearly Meet- 
|ing were grateful to the faithful members in Phi- 
ladelphia, who had succeeded, as appears by re- 
ports from the Quarterly Meetings, in clearing 
their grave-yards almost entirely of those marks of 
| degeneracy, and of what they well call ‘“ vanity 
and superstition.” They recorded the substance 
of the minutes, and add, they were “ kindly re- 
ceived.” ; 

The epistle in reply states, that the minutes 
were “read in much love, greatly to our com- 
fort.” After an earnest expression of unity in the 
concerns set forth in the epistle received, these 
remarks are added, “ For the increase of our com- 
‘fort, and confirming our hope, that Sion will 
yet shine, we may say we find by the accounts 
brought in that the endeavours of honest Friends 
‘are not slack to preserve discipline, and encourage 
‘godliness, sobriety and virtue. As we find there 
is some convincement in many placcs, and a great 
[increase of young people, so there seems to be 
occasion for increasing and enlarging our meeting- 
houses in several places, and although some, by 
their disobedience and wrong liberty, give trouble 
and raise our concern, yet there are many very 


: ge 
Friends, should be removed as much as may be| hopeful among them, and a general concern is 10 


with discretion and conveniency, and that none be 
anywhere made or set up by or over the dead 


places for time to come.” 
Second. ‘ According to the primitive innocency 


and simplicity of Friends, it is the advice of this|of his own Monthly Meeting. 


meeting, that no Friends imitate the world in any 
distinction of habit or otherwise, as marks or 
tokens of mourning for the dead.” 


the minds of Friends, for the encouragement of 
| the one, and reclaiming the other.” . 
We cannot follow Thomas Lightfoot in all his 
religious services, but find that amongst his other 
labours he was engaged in visiting the members 
In the Yearly 
Meeting of 1718, he, with a number of Friends, 
were appointed to revise the discipline. They 
commenced their labour at the time of the General 


Third. “That care be taken by Friends in the |Spring Meeting, held in Philadelphia, in the First 
education of their youth, and otherwise ; that they| month, 1719. The work was completed before the 


avoid all unbecoming gestures, cringings, bowings, 
and ceremonies in salutation, contrary to our an-| 
cient plainness and simplicity.” 

The first minute is interesting at this time, 
when many bodies of professing Friends are mak- 
ing discipline to sanction and encourage the erect- 
ing tombstones over the remains of the dead. The 
records of different Yearly Meetings show, that 
some professing our name, had caused tombstones 
to be erected in our grounds in early times, but 
that it was contrary to the sense of the solid sub- 


| Yearly Meeting of that year, wherein the disci- 


pline as revised was read and approved. _ 

In the year 1721, Thomas Lightfoot, in com- 
pany with Thomas Chalkley and William Brown, 
visited some meetings within Maryland Yearly 
Meeting. Their principal concern was to attend 
a meeting at Bush River, of which Thomas Chalk- 
ley writes, “A good meeting it was.” 

In the Yearly Meeting, Thomas Lightfoot was 
appointed with two other Friends, to prepare 
an epistle “to the Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 
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ings of Friends in Pennsylvania, and East and 
West Jersey.” The epistle, with the exception 
of two or three paragraphs added after its first 
reading in the Yearly Meeting, was probably pre- 
pared by him. The following are the opening 
assages : 

“ Dearly beloved Friends, Brethren and Sisters, 
—In the love of our heavenly Father that has 
been plentifully shed abroad in our hearts, and in 
a living sense of the weighty power, and spring of 
Divine life in Jesus Christ our Lord, this meeting 
dearly salutes you ; fervently desiring that grace, 
mercy and peace in our blessed Head, may be 
multiplied in his churches everywhere. 

“ By these we signify that we have had a large, 
sweet and satisfactory meeting ; the Lord, in his 
infinite love and goodness, having been pleased to 
fill his clouds with rain, and to let it fall upon his 
heritage. We have received comfortable accounts 
from the several Quarterly Meetings, that love 
and unity is on the main preserved and maintained 
among Friends, and that the discipline of the 
church is put in practice. 

“ Dear Friends, the Lord hath been pleased in 
his infinite love to raise many up as testimony 
bearers against the corrupt and vicious customs, 
practices and vain fashions of this wicked world. 
Let us be very watchful and careful of the right 
training and educating our children, in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, and in all plain- 
ness, both of speech and apparel, as hath been 
repeatedly advised ever since we were a people. 
That so our children may in sincerity walk in the 
steps of the righteous, who are gone before them, 
and follow them as they have followed Christ, and 
the Lord may have faithful servants amongst us 
from generation to generation.” 

The epistle then gives excellent advice respect- 
ing marriages, and the avoiding strongdrink. It 
especially warns Friends from taking drams, the 
frequency of taking which insensibly steals upon 
the unwary. After showing how the man is de- 
graded by intoxication, becoming noisy and im- 
prudent, reference is made to the different car- 
riage of the true Christian. ‘“ The awful, prudent 
and watchful conduct of our Friends in early days, 
did, and such always will, preach loudly, and ex- 
tend silently to the notice of many.” 

Advice is then given to “induce a religious 
observance of contracts, bargains and promises, 
which we earnestly desire may not be unadvisedly 
made nor unjustly broken or avoided by fraud or 
deceit.” Friends are’then advised to make their 
wills whilst in health, to continue the ancient use 
of certificates, to keep the authority of all meet- 
ings in the wisdom of God, and unity of his blessed 
Spirit, that poor Friends be helped and not al- 
lowed to look for relief to people of other profes- 
sions, and that no Friend “ suffer romances, play- 
books, or other vain and idle pamphlets in their 
houses or families, which tend to corrupt the 
minds of youth, but instead thereof that they ex- 
cite them to the reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
and other good and religious books.” 

(To be concluded.) 
—__—_+e—_—_ 

The Ship Canal, uniting the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific.—T he cost of uniting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, by a ship canal, through the Atrate route, 
recently surveyed, is estimated at $150,000,000. 
This route enters the Atrato river on the Atlantic 
side, about 150 miles below Aspinwall ; passes up 
the river 62 miles, to its junction with the Truando, 
follows the Truando 88 miles, after which it makes 
a direct cut to the Pacific, a further distance of 25 
miles, making the whole canal 125 miles in length. 
The river Atrato is 300 miles in length, ayery large, 
broad stream, with sufficient water to float a navy. 
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It discharges its waters by nine separate channels 
into the Atlantic at the Bay of Candelaria, which 
would form a fine harbour on the Atlantic side. 
It is proposed to block up seven of these mouths, 
so as to force the waters of the river into two 
principal channels. The remainder of the 62 
miles, averages about 75 feet in depth, the deepest 
soundings being 120 feet, and the shallowest 58 
feet. It ranges in width from one quarter of a 
mile to two miles, averaging nearly one mile. The 
Truando is to be dredged in a deepening channel, 
as it is ascended, so as to make its waters flow 
back, carrying with them an additional volume 
from the main river, which is to form the supply 
for the cutting to the Pacific. On leaving the 
Truando, there is a straight cut of 25 miles to the 
Pacific, through solid rock, three miles of which 
will have to be tunnelled. On reaching the Paci- 
fic, a natural basin called Kelley’s Inlet, can be 
deepened into a very good harbour, while all along 
the Pacific coast there are fine anchorage grounds. 
The western termination of the route is in latitude 
6 deg., 57 min., 30 sec. North. The canal is to 
be 300 feet wide and 30 feet deep. The parties 
engaged in the enterprise, gentlemen of New 
York, intend to ask our government to authorize 
an official survey to confirm the results of the pri- 
vate survey.— Ledger. 


a 


For “ The Friend.” 
The following graphic description of a scene 
which many of the readers of “The Friend” will 
recognize, is offered for publication, if the editor 
thinks it suitable for that paper. The responsi- 
bility of making it public is assumed, without the 
knowledge of the author. 


A RHAPSODY ABOUT A WATERFALL. 


Wild mountain river! rushing down 
Thy rocky bed from steep to steep, 
And lifting up thy amber crown 
Of triumph, at thy grandest leap ; 
Showers of glittering diamonds on 
Thy falling robes of snowy foam,— 
What pen or pencil can express 
Thy ever varying loveliness ! 
Or of thy wondrous pathway tell, 
Through mountain gorge, and wooded dell !— 
Now race thy floods in tumult down, 
And now meandering, they roam 
The widening channel o’er, 
The limpid waves revealing, 
A levelled rocky floor ; 
Into quiet bays then stealing, 
With a weedy margin dallying ;— 
To another shelving verge, 
Then all thy forces rallying, 
Down with rebounding surge 
They plunge into the abysm. 
With sullen hollow boom, 
Resounds the echoing chasm 
Like a wail for thy fearful doom— 
Yet throwing up thy wreaths of spray, 
To catch a glancing sunlight ray, 
That a rainbow arch may glow 
Like smiles of hope upon thy brow.— 
Here, a refluent billow, 
With graceful, easy swell, 
As the lithe serpent’s motion, 
Or lulling heave of ocean, 
Makes a rolling crystal pillow 
Where the Halcyon might dwell :— 
There an eddying whirl 
Plays mad pranks with drift-wood ; 
With plunge and toss and twirl, 
As suits the varying mood 
Of the ever restless flood. 
Then urging on its downward course 
The torrent gains a mightier force : 
Now the hurrying waters press 
Between their adamantine walls, 
Inky black, and fathomless— 
Like death’s cold current deep and drear, 
Yet as the living waters clear :— 
Here, laughing in their sunlit sheen, 
There, darkling down the dim ravine. 
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Thus thy linked waterfalls 

Each to each resounding calls ; 

With various tones, yet all sublime, 
And mingling in one glorious chime. 


In strange accord the scene around 
Makes all things seem enchanted ground : 
Such as in the olden time 
Would ring in some old poet’s rhyme, 
As sporting Naiads chosen haunts, 

Or scene of wood-elve’s moonlight dance. 
This bold majestic masonry 

Of rocks, thy floods have blindly wrought 
In forms of wondrous symmetry : 

A theatre—where wanteth not 
The rounded tower or column, 

Or arches grand and solemn ; 

The graded stair, and corridor, 

Or yet the even paved floor ; 

- of some citadel o’erthrown— 

he hoary ruins widely strown.) 

And hanging from their frowning brows 
A fringe-like tracery of boughs ; 

Trees, from the upright strained and torn, 
The lofty cornice to adorn ; 

Long plumes of fern and hair-bells blue 

Inwoven with the velvet moss, 

Have lent their grace of form and hue 

The mural chasm to emboss— 

A brooklet’s silver thread is seen 
Here spilling o’er the dizzy steep 
Scattering rain-drops in its leap, 
Like crystals on the living green. 
Climb we o’er the steep to rove |— 
Amid a stately hemlock grove, 
Colossal shafts that wave on high 
Their dark green crests right gallantly ; 
Trees haply with the hills coeval, 
And patriarchs of these woods primeval. 
From the brink a downward glance— 

There the golden waterfalls 

Are leaping down their shadowy halls, 
In their grand and brilliant dance ! 

A narrow arch of bluest sky 
Is smiling o’er their revelry 
Between the opening chasm walls. 
Oh beauty, rare and magical, 
How does thy spell each sense enthrall! 
Then speed thee on enchanting river ! 
Rushing down thy steeps forever : 
Ever ringing to the sky, 
Thy notes of heaven-taught minstrelsy. 
SS 
For “ The Friend.” 
Providential and Maternal Care. 
(Concluded from page 12.) 

In 1688, our Friend removed to Stockport, and 
in this and the next year, he remained pretty 
much at home. In the latter part of 1690, he 
set out with a concern to visit Friends at London, 
where he staid some time ; and, proceeding thence 
for the west, was occupied till the following spring 
in religious services in many places, when he re- 
turned to his residence in Stockport. His me- 
morandums appear to have been closed with the 
preceding account, after which his travels were 
much limited to the Circular Meetings, and to the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of which he was 
amember. His Friends testify that “he was an 
elder worthy of double honour, having obtained a 
good report, not seeking glory of men, nor lord- 
ing it over God’s heritage, but as an ensample to 
the flock, not forward to appear in public service ; 
in doctrine sound, clear, instructive and uncor- 
rupted ; his openings were fresh and lively, and 
his manner of expression excellent. He delighted 
much to wait in silence for the pure openings of 
the Word of life, whereby he became strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might, sounding 
forth the word of reconciliation by Christ our Lord, 
and salvation through his eternal Spirit ; and was 
often fervent in prayer and supplication, and drawn 
forth in a sweet and heavenly manner, to the joy 
of the sincere in heart. He was signally qualified 
in our Monthly and Quarterly Meetings to speak 
a word in season for the promotion of peace, good 
order and discipline in the church. In his private 
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capacity his countenance was solid, his deportment 


the discovery of the New World, or the West In- 


grave, but intermixed with a familiar manner of| dies, began to describe them for the first time, and 


expression, that rendered his company pleasant to 
all with whom he conversed. Even when old age 
and infirmities attended, his understanding was 
clear, and many sweet and heavenly expressions 
dropped from him, concerning the largeness of the 
love of God to his soul. He often said to this pur- 
pose, that his work was finished, and he was freely 
resigned, feeling nothing but peace from the Lord 
upon his spirit. As he lived, so he died, a servant 
of the Lord and his people, on the 6th day of the 
Twelfth month, and was buried on the 9th of the 
same, in Friends’ burying ground at Stockport, in 
the year 1741, in the ninetieth year of his age, 
and was a minister about sixty-five years.” 

What a dignified character did the Truth make 
this Friend, cast out upon the world, almost in 
childhood, and for several years having none to) 


give to them specific names, indicating the Indian 
(American) origin. Here arose the mistake of 
modern botanists in referring these plants to the 
East Indies and to Asia. From a study of the 
history of the plant, I went next to a stndy of the 
species with particular reference to their botanical 
characters, and to this end have been cultivating 
and examining, every year, all the kinds accessible 
tome. I think I have established the facts that 
all the fruits known by the names of‘ pumpkins’ 
and ‘ squashes’ are of American origin ; that there 
are three distinct groups of them—the first inclu- 
ding summer squashes and pumpkins, with deep, 
five-furrowed fruit stems ; and the third, the winter 
pumpkins and squashes, with short, cylindrical and 
longitudinally wrinkled (but not five furrowed) 
fruit stems. The last group was, probaly, origin- 


then and there Christ’s church and kingdom are 
exalted, of whose kingdom and peace there will be 
jno end; and happy will all those be, whose end 
|is in it. 

Moses, the man of God, governed in the Jewish 
church in the spirit of God; and when he found 
\the work too heavy for him, the Lord put his 
spirit on seventy more, who were help-meets in 
the government; so that it was God’s spirit that 
governed ; while that ruled, all was well; but when 
they went from that, they fell into error and dis. 
obedience. At length the Messiah came; and he 
governed his own little flock himself; and when 
he ascended up on high, he promised his spirit 
should be with and in his church forever, and be 
their holy guide into all truth, in which he would 
also comfort them. Christ fulfilled this his pro. 
mise; for when his disciples waited at Jerusalem 
to be endued with power from on high, according 





extend immediate care for his everlasting welfare ; | ally confined to tropical and sub-tropical parts of|to the advice of their Lord, they were filled with 


and what a glorious end did he come to, after having 


s| 


the western side of this continent, from California 


the gift and grace of the Holy spirit; and when 


filled up the measure of affliction and suffering, in| to Chili. The most esteemed varieties now culti-|the brethren and elders met together about the 
faithfully following the Lamb of God whitherso-| vated in New England belong to this group, and |affairs and government of the church, they gave 


ever he led him. 
wealth , is worth being put in competition with 
such an inheritance. May the Lord in mercy 
look down with compassion on the destitute, and 
on those who are surrounded with abundance of 
outward means, and by his everlasting power, and 
mercy and love compel them to come into his king- 
dom, and employ them in spreading the govern- 
ment and cause of the Son of God. 
————__--———_ 

Religious Destitution in South America.—G. D. 
Carrow, Methodist minister at Buenos Ayres, says, 
“After passing the town of San Jose de Flores, | 
there is not, with the single exception of the little 
Scotch chapel lately completed, one building de- 
voted to the public worship of God, on the long| 
line of country stretching from a point within two 
leagues of the gates of this city to the base of the 
Andes, a distance of at least six hundred miles. 
You may easily judge what must be the moral | 
character of a population utterly destitute of reli- 
gious privileges. The natives retain a few of the 
Roman Catholic rites, but are in a state of the 
most deplorable ignorance ; and without check of| 
any kind upon their inclinations, they are living 
in a state of nature. Excepting the confused no- 
tions they have of the existence of one God, there 
is not, I verily believe, on all the African contin- 


‘acorn squashes.’ ”’ 


———_~+o__—_ 
For “ The Friend.” 

Guidance of the Spirit in Support of Church Order. 

The support and right administration of the 
discipline and order which Christ has ordained in 
and for his church, has been regarded by substan- 
tial Friends, as indispensable to the health of the 
members, and a duty which they have felt ineum- 
bent on them. Some have been peculiarly quali- 
fied by the spirit of Truth, for maintaining church 
government, and their clear understanding and 
firmness in the meekness of wisdom, for the sup- 
port of the discipline, has been a blessing to the 
members of the meeting to which they belonged. 
Young persons have been instructed by their ex- 
ample and counsel, and have been enlisted in the 
same cause, so that they have become “ helps in 
government,” a strength to their older friends, 
on whom the weight of the ark rested ; and when 
these have been removed by death, it has been 
placed on the shoulders of a succession prepared 
in the school of Christ, and thus the light and 
glory of the militant church under its blessed 
Head, has been shed on one generation after| 
another. True Quakerism has been sustained, its 
principles and testimonies upheld, by the men and 





ent, a tribe or nation in a more abject state of) women who have thus conscientiously adhered to 


heathenism than are the mixed race of men inha- 
biting these old grounds of the Spanish conquer- 
ors.” —DPresbyterian. 
——_~4¢——_—_ 
Pumpkins and Squashesof American Origin. 
—Dr Harris, of Harvard University, says : “ Acci- 
dent led me, some four years ago, to undertake the 


investigation of the history of squashes and pump-| 


kins, which has led to quite interesting results. 
Most of the older and well-known species and va- 
rieties were by modern botanists supposed to have 
come originally from Asia, and particularly from 
India. ‘his [ have proved to be an error, and 
have shown that these fruits were wholly unknown 
to the ancients, no mention being made of them 
in the Scriptures, nor by Greek and Latin authors ; 
the writers of the middle ages, while they describe or 
take note of other cucurbitaceous plants, entirely 
omit pumpkins and squashes; and these did not 
begin to be known and noticed in Europe till after 
the discovery of America. Early voyagers found 
them in the West Indies, Peru, Florida, and even 
on the coast of New England, where they were 
cultivated by our Indians before any settlements 
were made here by the Europeans. The old bot- 


the order and the discipline of our religious society. 

After making a visit to the Friends on Long 
Island in 1725, Thomas Chalkley wrote an epistle 
to the Quarterly Meeting of Flushing, in which 
he says: “Now that which is on my mind to 
your Quarterly Meeting, is after this manner, 
concerning the government of the church of 
Christ, of which church he is the Holy Head and 
law giver; therefore we are to seek and wait for | 
counsel and wisdom from him, in all our Monthly 
|and Quarterly Meetings, for the well ordering of our 
\little society, which is growing and increasing in 
|the earth, and also in your island, notwithstand- 
ing the invidious attempts of some men of corrupt 
minds; and it will grow and increase more and 
more, as we keep our places, our heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus. 
of Truth, and government of Christ in his church, 
\is a great help to us and our children, when car- 
ried on in Christ's Spirit; pray observe or mind 
[that. For if our order and church government be 
carried on in the spirit of man, as he is mere 
man, though he is ever so crafty, or cunning, it 
will do more hurt than good in the church of 





No worldly fame, or honour, or) the best of them are the ‘autumnal marrow’ and | forth rules and orders from that general meetin 


to the particular ones; and the Holy Ghost pre- 
sided amongst them, which they signified to the 
other meetings, saying, ‘It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us, to put you in mind of such 
and such things.’ And while this Holy Ghost, or 
Spirit, governed in the primitive Christian church, 
all was well; God and Christ were glorified, and 
his church and people edified ; but by going from 
that the apostacy came in. 

Wherefore dear friends, keep close to the Spirit, 
power, light, and divine life of Christ Jesus, in 
your Monthly, and Quarterly Meetings, for the 
government of the church, as well as in your 
meetings for the worship of Almighty God; for if 
we go from that, he will go from us. The testi- 
mony of Jesus, in the spirit of prophecy, opens in 
me after this manner: that if our society keeps 
and lives up to the spirit and truth of Christ, 
which hath been manifested to our forefathers, 
and to us also in this age, the great Lord of all 
will prosper his work in our hands, and bless 
both us and our children, as we and they keep 
therein. And as we have kept close to this our 
heavenly guide, how hath the Lord sweetly mani- 
fested his love and power to us in our meetings 
for the well-ordering of our society ; which many 
times hath filled our hearts with pure praises, and 
holy thanksgiving, to the high and lofty One who 
inhabits eternity, and dwells in the highest 
heavens, and is light forever; to whom, with the 


|Lamb of God, who takes away the sins of the 


world, 1 recommend you, my dear and well-be- 
loved friends, brethren and sisters in Christ, with 
my own soul. T. CHALKLEY.” 
The fundamental cause of the degeneracy, 
which, it is to be feared, has overspread hundreds 
in our once greatly favoured society, is the rejec- 
tion of the immediate government of the Holy 
Spirit, first, in their individual capacity, taking 
the direction of themselves into their own hands, 
“and hewing out to themselves cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water ;” in the second 
place, managing the affairs of the society accord- 
ing to their own policy, not waiting upon the Lord 


Dear Friends, the good order | for the leadings and putting forth of his spirit, and 


thereby “changed their glory for that which doth 
not profit.” It was not so in the primitive church. 
Speaking of the diversities of gifts dispensed to 
the different members, the apostle says, “ all these 
worketh that one and the self-same spirit, dividing 
to every man severally as he will.” “For by 





Christ. 


one spirit are we all baptized into one body, 


Christ’s spirit must govern Christ’s}whether Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, and have 


anists who flourished during the first century after|church ; and when and where that is over all,|becn all made to drink unto one spirit.” After 
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describing the members constituting the body, 
and showing the harmony that is to subsist among 
them, he says, “God hath tempered the body to- | 
gether, having given more abundant honour to| 
that part which lacked, that there should be no| 
schism in the body ; but that the members should | 
have the same care one foranother. And whether 
one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it; or one member be honoured, all the! 
members rejoice with it.” This was the heavenly | 
harmony and fellowship, which the apostle labour- 
ed to bring the Corinthians into. Now no Chris-| 
tians profess more fully than we do, that the ful-| 
filment of these scriptures is to be constantly | 
sought after, and may be obtained—that Christ is | 
the head, and if we are his disciples we are bap- 
tized by his spirit, and made members of the one | 
body, in which there is to be no schism. And if 
we are thus baptized, and do drink into this one} 
spirit, we shall yield to its divine government, | 
and be constrained to labour to keep one another 
in the unity and communion of the Holy Ghost, 
and to draw others into it. In a steadfast ad- 
herence to the discipline of the church, under the | 
guidance of this divine Spirit, we shall feel bound 
to testify against error, and to maintain the pre- 
cious doctrines and testimonies of the gospel as 
they have been committed to our forefathers and 
to the faithful members of the society from its 





rise. Qur deportment before the world, and our 


for themselves and their families. But it is to be 
feared, that this gentle warning is too much un- 
heeded, and that, with the return of an abundant 
harvest, there is no more disposition than before in 
the multitude, to remember and honour the boun- 
tiful Giver, or to walk in the ways of his requiring. 
Is there not therefore reason to apprehend, that 
other and severer punishment may yet be meted 
out to us, in order that the people may learn 
righteousness while the judgments of the Lord are 
in the land? 

There is a deficiency of near twenty million of 
bushels of grain in France, and the harvest has 
been hardly an average one in many parts of Ger- 
many, so that all that can be spared from the 
United States, will be wanted to feed the multi- 
tudes in Europe. This deficiency of breadstuffs, 
together with the dreadful losses and misery at- 
tendant on the war, must needs bring sorrow and 
suffering into thousands of families, and, we should 
hope, would incline the hearts of all connected with 
the governments of the belligerent courts, to seek 
reconciliation, in order to put a stop as speedily as 
possible to the manifold evils of their present irra- 
tional contest. 

In the meantime the demand from abroad, must 
keep up the prices of flour, corn, Xc., in this 
country, and there is reason to fear the coming 
winter will give rise to scenes of distress, similar 
to those which were witnessed in our large cities 


regard to the reputation and rights of each other, | last year. There will certainly be sufficient want 
must be consistent with our faith, if we support | to call forth the sympathy and the benevolence of 


our principles as they ought to be. 
pointed out to the Philippians, the importance of 


The apostle }all who have the means and the hearts to give. 


Notwithstanding the wealthy harvest that has 


this consistency : “Only let your conversation be | been housed, the price of flour has fallen compara- 
as it becometh the gospel of Christ ; that whether | tively but little, and the tendency is rather upwards. 


I come and see you or else be absent, I may hear 


From one of our exchanges we take the follow- 


of your affairs, that ye stand fast in one spirit, |ing extracts, showing the range of prices of flour 
with one mind, striving together for the faith of|in this country, for the last sixty years. 


the gospel; and in nothing terrified by your ad- 


versaries ; which is to them an evident token of|¢ 


perdition, but to you of salvation, and that of God. 
For unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, 
not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer for 
His sake.” This is as essential for us as it was 
for the church in that day. 
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It is now fully ascertained, that the yield of 
grains of different kinds throughout the United 
States, is fully up to the average crop, and as a 
much larger breadth of land was sown than ordi- 
nary, the amount of cereals in the country is much 
greater than will be required for the sustenance of 
the inhabitants. The long-suffering mercy of our 
heavenly Father in so bountifully providing for 
the wants of his dependent but forgetful creatures, 
calls for a grateful return, in a closer observance 
of his will, and a renewed endeavour to live con- 
formable thereto. Last year the withholding of 
rain, until the earth was parched, and its fruits 
withered and died, forced upon all, some conside- 
ration of the helplessness of man, and the suffer- 
lng to which we would soon be reduced, notwith- 
standing all our boasted power and ingenuity, 
should He see fit for the chastisement of our sins 
to shut up his tender mercy, and no longer com- 
mand the earth to yield her increase. The shadow 
of want fell upon some parts of the land, and the 
increase of price in the necessaries of life, brought 
want and distress into the abodes of the poor, while 
many who could not be classed with them, were 
hardly pressed to make the means at their com- 
mand, supply the food and clothing indispensable 


“Tn 1796, flour sold in our market at $15. High 
gures ruled, with occasional fluctuations, up to 1801, 
when sales were made at $11.25. From this period 
until 1805, the range was from $6.50 to $7.50. In 1805 
sales were making for a short time at $15, and from this 
period until 1810, flour was selling at $6 to $8.25, ex- 
cepting 1810, when $11 to $12 were obtained. From 
1812, and during the war, sales were made at $7.75 to 
$10.50: and $11 was the highest figures obtainable in 
1813. In 1817, $14.25 was the highest price obtained, 
and in 1818, $10.75. From that period up to 1836, 
prices ruled comparatively low, not rising above $9, and 
falling as low, in 1826, as $4.50. 

“For a short period, during the years of 1846 and 
1847, while the great famine prevailed in Ireland, prices 
reached as high as $9.87}. 

“Tn 1835, sales were making at $11 to $11.75 per 
barrel. In 1838 prices fell to $8 and $8.75, and from 
that on to 1853, they again ruled low, with generally 
an abundant supply. The lowest figures, in 1840, were 
$4.25, and in 1843, $3.75. From this on for several 
years, prices were not much above $6.12}, nor below 
$4. In 1854, or since the war in Europe, there has 
been generally a good demand, with occasional fluctua- 
tions. In the spring of 1855, sales were making at $8.50 
to $9. Since then, there hag been a general advance, 
and active demand, until it reached $10.87, which is 
the highest price obtained since 1837.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from England to Ninth month 22d. 
No intelligence of moment had been received from the 
Crimea, since that announcing the destruction of the 
south side of Sebastopol. So far as appears, there had 
been entire inaction in the camp of the allies, for ten 
days succeeding that event, and the Russians had not 
been molested in their occupation of the north side. No 
statements had been received in England of the actual 
losses sustained by the assailants, in the late great 
struggle. A Russian account says, that the garrison 
lost 2500 men on the last day of the bombardment, and 
that the loss on the day of the final assault did not ex- 
ceed that number. Gen. Pelissier telegraphs that he 
found in Sebastopol 4000 cannon, 50,000 cannon balls, 
and, notwithstanding the explosions, large stores of gun- 








powder. It is also stated that some of the forts were 
left uninjured, and that part of these have been since 
destroyed by the allies. It was reported that the Em- 
peror of Russia accompanied by the three Grand Dukes, 
had left St. Petersburg, for Moscow and the Crimea. 
Troops are being hurried to the Crimea, from France. 
The numerous transports assembled at Marseilles and 
Toulon, had been ordered to proceed direct to their 
destination, without stopping at Constantinople. 

Western Europe begins to feel symptoms of pressure 
in its monetary and commercial relations. 

The deficiency in the wheat harvest of France, is es- 
timated at about 18 millions of bushels; or one-twelfth 
of the whole. The wheat crop in England, is said to be 
rather beyond an average. 

AUSTRIA.—So soon as the Emperor received the 
tidings of the capture of Sebastopol, he ordered his re- 
presentatives at the English and French courts to pre- 
sent his warmest congratulations to Queen Victoria and 
the Emperor Napoleon. The cholera prevails in Vienna, 
and other parts of the Empire. 

RUSSIA.—The Emperor states that he is firmly re- 
solved to accept no conditions of peace whatever, which 
should be derogatory to Russia as a great power. In 
St. Petersburg, salt and other foreign commodities had 
reached enormous prices. For the staple products of 
flax, hemp, linseed and other raw materials, there were 
no purchasers. Many more troops had been ordered to 
the Crimea. There is said to be great difficulty in pro- 
viding the forces in that quarter with provisions and 
supplies, on account of the great distance overland, by 
which they must be sent. The German papers, however, 
assert that the Russian army is still abundantly sup- 
plied with food. The harvest has been plentiful in 
Russia. 

Liverpool Market.—The cotton market has been dull, and 
prices have given way from } to 4d. The stock in port was 
547,000 bales, of which 340,000 were American. The 
flour market was firm, with an upward tendency. 
Western flour was quoted at 38s. to 39s. Southern, 38 
to 40s. Consols, 904. 

SPAIN.—Prosperity appears to be reviving in Spain 
despite, the late trowles. The good effects attending 
the recent energetic action respecting the church pro- 
perty, have already manifested themselves. The sales 
of the real estate, &c., belonging to the church, had been 
well attended, and much larger prices had been obtained 
than was anticipated. 

HOLLAND.—The opening of the Dutch Chambers 
took place at the Hague on the 17th. The King, who 
was accompanied by Prince Frederick of the Nether- 
lands, read a speech, in which he announced that the 
relations of Holland with other powers were distinguish- 
ed by sentiments of friendship and good will, and that 
a strict neutrality would be continued during the pre- 
sent war. 

ITALY.—The cholera has been committing terrible 
ravages in Florence. No less than 11,000 persons, it is 
stated, were carried off by it, in the course of the Eighth 
month. The usual population of the city is 100,000, 
but it had been reduced to 60,000 by death and remo- 
val. 

SOUTH AFRICA.—Capetown dates to Eighth month 
15th have been received. The papers state that the 
efforts for the cultivation of sugar at Natel have met 
with the most complete success. Commercial affairs 
are more promising than for years past. The country 
is now perfectly quiet. 

BRITISH INDIA.—A formidable insurrection had 
broken out in Northern India, among the Santhalls. 
The insurgents had about 30,000 men in the field, which, 
divided into bands, were ravaging the country to the 
southeastward. There was no doubt of their defeat and 
dispersion, as soon as the regular forces could be brought 
to bear upon them. No adequate motive for the out- 
break is known, beyond the usual hatred of an oppress- 
ed people to their oppressors. 

UNITED STATES.—The amount in the U. S. Trea- 
sury, on the 30th ult., subject to draft, was $21,769,000. 

Massachusetts.—By the late census, it appears that the 
cities and towns have increased largely since 1850. The 
population of Lowell is 37,533, an increase of 4170; that 
of Charlestown 21,742, an increase of 4526; Cambridge 
has 20,473, an increase in five years of about 33 per 
cent.; Taunton 13,750, an increase of 3307; Fall River 
has 12,680 inhabitants, including 50 coloured persons 
and 7 Indians. 

Philadelphia.—The law of the state for restraining the 
sale of intoxicating drinks, went into operation on the 
Ist instant, but as yet has been little regarded by the 
thousands of venders and tavern-keepers on whom it 
was intended to operate. They bave formed what is 
called a liquor league, in order to sustain each other in 
opposition to the law. Some arrests of offenders have 








been made, and the parties held to appear at the pre- 
sent term of the Court. It will probably soon be de- 
cided whether the law can be enforced. Some effectual 
remedy for the evils of intemperance, is greatly needed 
in this city. Weather Statistics—The average tempe- 
rature of the Ninth month was 67} degrees, which is 2° 
below the Ninth month of last year, and 2° higher than 
the average of the last thirty years. The highest was 
91° on the 12th, and the lowest 47° on the 20th. The 
amount of rain, 4 inches. At Paoli, the average tem- 
perature was 654°, and the amount of rain 2.87 inches. 
Mortality last week, 174. 

Utah.—Accounts have been received from Salt Lake 
City, to Eighth mo. 15th. The injuries inflicted by the 
grasshoppers, do not appear to be so serious or general 
as was feared. The wheat and oats are deficient, but 
the corn and potatoes promised well. Salt is now ga- 
thered in immense quantities from large lakes, which, 
during high water, form part of Great Salt Lake. After 
the water recedes, the salt remains on the ground from 
three to six inches deep, at a distance of two miles from | 
the lake. The salt is clean, white and coarse. 

Indian Battle.—A letter in the St. Peter’s Minnesota 


Courier, dated Northern West Port, Redwood states that | Harris, jr., Jos. Harris, 10s 


a desperate battle was fought on the 2Ist ult., between 


the Chippewa and Sioux Indians, in which 77 Sioux|T. K. Wilbur, Benj. Tucker, 
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petre has become very scarce, in consequence of the ex- 
cessive consumption for making gunpowder. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 


A Remunerative Railroad.—The receipts of the Galena | Institution. 


and Chicago (I!l.) railroad have been over $1,200,000 
for the past six months—enough, after allowing 50 per 
cent. running expenses, to pay a half-yearly dividend of 
11 per cent. on the cost of the road, $500,000. The 
length of the road is 221 miles. 

The Pope is suffering from an incurable disease, and 
it is said Louis Napoleon has his eye upon the Papal 
chair for his cousin, Lucien Bonaparte, son of Charles 
Louis Bonaparte, who is to be made a Cardinal. 

Great Sale of Wool.—Five hundred thousand pounds 
of wool were recently sold in Troy, N. Y., by Hebring- 
ton & Warren, to an Eastern merchant, for $200,000. 


RECEIPTS. 


2, vol. 28, for V. Meaden, $2, vol. 29, for A. Keene, 
9 
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Dirkin, Eng., 10s., and for Jonathan Harris, Jonathan 
. each, vol. 29, Wm. Wilson, 
10s. to 42, vol. 29; from G. M. Eddy, agt., $2, M. Eddy, 


$2 each, vol. 29, for Gideon 


were killed and 17 wounded. Only 4 Chippewas were | Wilbur, S. and J. Tucker, $2 each, vol. 28; per J. Pen- 


killed. 


|rose, O., from Thos. Plummer, M. Gifford, Richard Pen- 


Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 


| members of the Committee. 


Samvuet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 


Tuomas Evans, Ee 
Samvuet Berrze, Jr. } Philada. 


— —+e--— 
Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Frankford, on Fifth. 


|day, the 4th inst., WitL1am Birpsau, of New York, to 


Martua 8. Newsoxp, of the former place. 


—_—_—_—— =. 


Diep, on the 11th of the Ninth month, 1855, Sarag 
HILtMAN ; a member and minister of the Northern Dis- 
trict Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, aged 61 years, 
Having been brought under religious exercise in the 


Received from W. B. Oliver, agt., Mass., for N. Breed, |early years of her life, and yielding obedience to the in- 


speaking voice of the Shepherd of Israel, she was en- 


.12, to 3, vol. 29; from John Embree, per G. B. Allen, | abled to make many sacrifices, and became an example 
$2, vol. 29; from Sarah Rhoads, $2, vol. 29; from A. | to her young friends, of simplicity and consistent walk- 
jing. 


Endued with a good understanding, sanctified by 
|the power of Divine grace, in process of time she be- 
|came qualified to exercise a sound judgment in the 
| affairs of the church, to the strengthening and comfort 
|of the burden bearers, and in the right administration 
|of the discipline. Believing it to be the design of her 


Schuylkill County—A fire damp explosion occurred | rose, $2 each, vol. 28; from John Burgess, $2, vol. 29 ; | blessed Master, if she continued faithfully to follow his 
in one of the mines on the 5th inst., by which two per-| from Dr. J. Huestis, agt., O., $2, vol. 29, for Elijah Hiatt, 


sons were killed, and another much injured. Our an- 
thracite mines have hitherto suffered but little from fire 
damp. 

Miscellaneous.— Tunnelling Chicago River.--The Chicago 
(Ill.) Tunnel Company have employed Edwin H. Tracey, 
of New York, to superintend the prosecution of their 
work, and intend to commence operating forthwith. 


$2, vol. 29; from Geo. Harrison, agt., Manchester, Eng., 
£12 13s. 





An adjourned Meeting of “ The Association of Friends 
|for the Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” 
| will be held on Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 19th, 
1855, at 8 o’clock, in the third story room of Friends’ 


A New Shot Tower—Two hundred feet in height, and | Bookstore, No. 84 Arch street. 


constructed entirely of iron, is about being built on 
Centre street, New York. It is to be sufficiently strong 
to bear a weight of five tons at the extreme top. 

A Waterspout of a destructive character occurred near 
Massling, in Germany, on the 5th of Ninth mo. Bridges, 
mills and houses were destroyed. There were from 70 
to 80 persons missing, and 40 persons had already been 
found drowned. 

A Scientific Veteran.—The venerable Alexander Hum- 
boldt celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday on the 14th, 
ultimo, in the full enjoyment of all his intellectual 
powers. 

A Record of Horrors.—From Lloyd’s forthcoming 
Steamboat Directory, says the Cincinnati Gazette, we 
learn that since the application of steam on the Western 
waters, there have been 39,672 lives lost by steamboat 
disasters, 381 boats and cargoes lost, and seventy boats 
seriously injured, amounting in the aggregate to the 
enormous sum of $67,000,000. 

Curious Discovery.—Berthollet, a young French chem- 
ist, has made the discovery, that alcohol can be pro- 
cured directly from olefiant gas, which can be extracted 
in large quantities from coal. 

Rapid Growth of Chicago.—Two thousand seven hun- 
dred new buildings have been or are being erected in 
Chitago, Illinois, during the present season. 

The Crimea.—Previous to the present desolating in- 
vasion, this peninsula had a population of about 200,000. 
It contains upwards of nine thousand square miles, be- 
ing larger than the State of Massachusetts. The climate 
is mild, and the soil mostly fertile. 

A Relic of the Past—A man, who was recently dig- 
ging a cellar at Portage Lake, Michigan, found a mass 
of copper, weighing 1276 pounds, which bears evident 
traces of having been beaten and worked, until the rock 
was entirely separated, leaving the pure mass of copper. 
There are no indications of copper in the vicinity where 
this mass was found. 

Pure Native Jron, the existence of which the scientific 
world has been disposed to doubt, has recently been 
found in Liberia. 

An Ancient Grape Vine.—One of the curiosities of 
Paris, is the enormous vine which ornaments the court 
of a house in the Rue des Malais St. Germaine. It is 
said to have been planted by Racine, and supposing that 
he did it in the last year of his life, the vine must be 
now about 156 years of age, as that celebrated writer 
died in 1669. It is this year in a flourishing condition, 
and covered with fruit. 

Provisions and Ammunition.—It is said that the belli- 
gerents have been and still are drawing very large sup- 
plies of provisions and ammunition from the United 
States. The thing has been managed very quietly, but 
every powder mill in the United States has been for 
months constantly and most fully employed, and that 
article has been sent by whole cargoes to Europe. Salt- 





A general attendance of the members, is particularly 
requested, and other Friends, who feel an interest in the 
object of the Association, are also invited. 

Cuartes J. ALLEN, Sec’ry. 








WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The winter session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 5th of Eleventh month next. The pupils 
will be conveyed from the city, by railroad, to West 
Chester, where conveyances will be in waiting to take 


afternoon cars, on Second-day, the 5th, and Third-day, 
the 6th of Eleventh month. The children will get their 
baggage the day after their arrival. The cars leave the 
depot, south side of Market street, above Eighteenth, 
(formerly Schuylkill Fifth street,) at half past 7 o’clock, 
A.M., and at half past 3 o’clock, p.m. The agent of the 
school will be at the railroad depot on Second and 
Third-day afternoons, and will furnish pupils with tickets, 
and accompany them to West Chester. Those who go 
| by the morning train will be furnished with tickets by 
a person in attendance. To those who procure tickets 
as directed, the fare from Philadelphia to the School, 


charged atthe School. All baggage should be distinctly 
marked West-town, and with the name of the owner, 
and should be sent directly to the depot. 

The West-town office is at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 
84 Arch street, where all small packages for the pupils 
left before 12 o'clock on Sixth-days, will be forwarded. 
All letters for the pupils and others at the School, should 


West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Pa. Packages should 


that their contents will not be liable to be lost by hand- 
ling. The stage will leave West Chester for the School, 


days, on the arrival of the morning cars from the city, 
to meet the morning cars for Philadelphia. 
stage, will be 25 cents. 


will be made. 
West-town, Tenth mo., 2d, 1855. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to JosEPH ELKINTON, 





377 S. Second street. 


Tuomas Evans, 
Philad., Tenth mo., 1855. 


them to the School, on the arrival of the morning and | 


including baggage, will be one dollar, which will be | 


be sent by mail, directed to West-town Boarding-School, | 


be distinctly marked and put up in a secure manner, so | 


during the winter session, on Second, Fourth, and Seventh- 


and from the School to West Chester on the same days, 
The fare 
for each passenger to and from West Chester by the 
When special conveyances at 
other times are provided at the School, an extra charge 


A man Friend is wanted to assist on the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to aid in carrying out the concern 


leadings to call her into the ministry, she was greatly 
humbled under a sense of the awfulness of the work, 
and passed through many deep baptisms, preparatory 
to entering thereon. She first appeared as a minister 
in the year 1830, while accompanying our late Friends, 
George and Ann Jones, of England, in visiting some of 
the meetings in New Jersey. The gift committed to her, 
was occupied with godly fear, and to the edification of 
the sincere-hearted, her communications being sound 
and clear in the doctrines of the gospel, as held by the 
| religious Society of Friends. She was unmoved by any 
of the errors attempted to be brought into the Society; 
for having experienced the work of sanctification, she 
knew the voice of her Saviour in whom she fully be- 
lieved, and was enabled by Him to detect the fallacy of 
the pretended increase of light, that leads away from 
the faith of our forefathers in the Truth. In the trials 
of the present day, she faithfully bore her part, and 
though suffering from weakness and disease, she often 
| endeavoured to cheer her friends to hold on their way 
without faltering, believing that the Lamb and his fol- 
lowers would finally have the victory. She travelled 
but seldom abroad in religious service, beyond the limits 
of her own Yearly Meeting, but frequently attended 
meetings in the neighbourhood of the city, to the satis- 
faction and encouragement of Friends. In the last two 
months of her life, feeling that there were some debts 
of this kind undischarged, she was drawn, in the open- 
ings of Truth, to attend several meetings, and to visit 
some individuals under affliction, which yielded her 
much peace, and in which there was an enlargement in 
the work of the gospel, which showed that her lamp 
|was trimmed, and her vessel kept supplied with the 
heavenly oil. Her last sickness was short, being of but 
\three days’ continuance. She had long suffered from 
disease in the chest, which, with the weight of religious 
exercise she passed through, had undermined her health, 
and greatly reduced her strength, so that her frail ta- 
bernacle soon sunk under the attack of fever of which 
she died; yet her mind remained unclouded to the last, 
}and being sustained by her divine Master, under much 
bodily suffering, she gave evidence that she was settled 
on the Rock of ages, the foundation of the righteous in 
|every generation. She had at different times expressed 
her belief, that her release was not far distant, and 
few hours before the close, on its being remarked to her, 
that she was about to enter into her heavenly rest, she 
replied, “ Yes, I have loved my Saviour, and He does 
not desert me now.” She thus laid down her life in 
peace, and, we believe, has her portion among the chil- 
| dren of the first resurrection, the ransomed and redeem- 
= out of every nation, who are forever praising and 
magnifying the Lord God, and the Lamb who has washed 
them, and made their garments white in his own pre- 
cious blood. 

, on the 11th of Ninth month, after a few days’ 
illness, at the residence of his mother Tacy Hall, Ropert 
HALL, an esteemed member of Somerset Monthly Meet- 
ing, Belmont Co., Ohio, in the 45th year of his age. 
This sudden removal from comparative health, has 
caused many of his friends deeply to mourn his 103s, 
yet not without a comfortable belief that He who doeth 
all things well, hath in wisdom done this, and granted 
him an entrance into that kingdom of light, which he 








180 Arch street. | was so earnestly concerned to obtain. 
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